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ABSTRACT 

The integration of content area writing instruction 
into the history curriculum has been a slow process. A history course 
at Ohio University (Athens) offers students experience in writing the 
type of materials written by practicing historians: book reviews, 
journal articles, and articles for encyclopedias and biographical 
dictionaries. Such short writing assignments are also suited to 
10-week academic quarters. The intended audience in the class is the 
educated, but nonspecialist , reader. Students select a research topic 
and then pursue it through th% quarter, .completing each of the genres 
in relation to their topic. Each piece is critiqued by the 
instructor, revised, and resubmitted. Grading involves marking of 
inappropriate grammar, spelling, a|id other mechanics, as well as 
noting organization, logic, clarity, and precision in language. This 
8y6;tem provides continual writing experie-nce and prompt feedback from 
the instructor. Most helpful to this class structure is the 
instructor's knowledge of English composition theory in the area of 
prewriting and of heuristics systems suggested by composition 
researchers. Such interdisciplinary efforts, although difficuft to 
accomplish, are necesisary if studentr are to integrate what they have 
been taught in English .courses with the experience of writing in 
their own disciplines. (HTH) 
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HISTORY 301Jr ••RESB^BCH S WRITING" 



Although historians always have acknowledged th^ importance 
of writing and have ttied to incorporate it into their courses 
through essay exaas and .ter« papers^ not until recently have his* 
toriaos becfiin an integration of. coiposi^ticm iito history coursesr 
■akin? it' an integral part of the cl^ss. During the last few 
years the idea of writing across content fields has entered the 
profession. 

This process has been slow. An ezaaination of back issues 
of the fllgt2£2 lSaS]lS£» basic journal devoted to innovative 

corricular approaches in the field » reveals only a few articles 
dealing with writing in general as a part of course content and 
even less in writing across content areas* For exavple» in 1973 
an article appeared describing an attempt to have undergraduates 
wtite local history through an exaiination of priiary sources in 
local repositories. • The emphasis was prinarily on research tech- 
niques and only secondarily on coaposition. students^ the 
instructor claiied learned "b.' direct experience what ^t is to be 
an historian." Hore recent articles (1977 6 1978 respectively) 
have dealt with sore traditional theies: i^The Essay Assignnent: 
\ Teaching Device," and "Student Reports: How to Increase Their 
Ose and Effectiveness."* only two articles, one in 1979 and the 
other in 1980, really have dealt with courses in which writing is 



0 

a basic content coiponent. One, «ltprovinq sttident writing 
Skills in a History Lecture Course," describes a Chinese history 
course at Berkeley^ requirinq a veekly paper, two or three paqes 
.in length, which discussed the lajor thenes in the lectures and 
readings.' Graduate students acted as readers and students were 
allowed to rewrite their papers as lany tines as they wished. 
The other article, "Using Writing to Learn in History," is parti- 
cnlarly valuable for writing across content areas because it pro- 
vides guidelines coapatible with current English pedaqogical 

* » i 

practice. ♦ writing is treated not as a skill but a process con- 
sisting of three lajor conponents: prewriting, conposition, and 

0 

revision. Writing is frequent witfi iaiediate feedback. Students 
rewrite their papers. Assignaents call for several short papers 
rather than one long tern paper. In generalf writing is used to 
iiprove the study of content, 

yet the picture reaains bleak if one exanines back issues of 
Perspectives, the newsJ.etter of the Aaerican Historical Associa- 
tioii« which since 1974 has had a regular coluan entitled: 
"Teaching Fistory Today," since lost historians in the United 
States are aeobers of this professional association, articles on 
new teach in q techniques reach a larqer audience than the BigtojX 
Z£AS!lfiC* Although Perspectiv e^ has had articles dealing with a 
nuaber of currently fashionable topics; such as: "Sport History 
in the riassrooa,"' "Historical Role playing: An Alternative 
Teaching Strategy,"* and even "Hew Perspectives on flsin^ the 
Library in History Teaching,"'' only one article has been p>ib- 
lished dealinq with writing and this was a report on a private 
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secondary school's efforts to coibine instruction in readingr 
writinq, and reasoning skills with the teaching of histoi;y. • in 
essence vhile vriting across the discipline has surfaced at 
schools. such as the Hniversity of nichigan, such curricular prac- 
tices are appearing only very slowly in the literature of the 
history profession. 

Hy own ' efforts at developing such a course began in 1979, 
under the iipetus of two circuastances, First, ly own department 
(like lany oth^r history departaents) had long been concerned 
about student research and writing at the undergradute level. I 

« 

had as part, of ay own undergraduate experience at Wayne State 
Oniversity an excellent course taught by a history professor. Dr. 
Hilton Covensky, which dealt with the whole topic of research and 

t 

writing, but focused on the bibliographical aspect— what are the 
basic reference tools for historians? Hy departaent decided to 
require such a course for all aajors, to be taken at the begin-- 
ning of their junior year. Bhile I taught the basic tools of 
historical research, I required only one writing assignment, a 
tera paper due at the end of the course, following the pattern of 
aany other history courses. At about that saae tiae, Ohio Univ- 
ersity began to institute a junior level English coaposition 
requlreaent for all students. While the English departaent added 
a naaber of additional classrooa sections, that departaent 
encouraged other departaents to explore the concept of writing 
across disciplines by bringing represent at4ves froa the Oniver- 
slty of Hichigan to caapus to explain their prograa. Since I had 
just begun ay own research course, I was interested in this new 



approach, but r felt I needed more knowledge about teaching con- 
pbsition. I ' sat in on an English department sunner class 
required of incoming graduate students to prepare then for teach- 
ing freshmen composition, taught by Professor David Bergdahl* 
This course opened up a nev perspective into theories of teaching 
composition. T cannot claim much competency in this field, but i 
have tried to use some of its techniques. 

Let ne explain how I set up cy course. First, I have wanted 
students to have experience in writing the type of material done 
by practicing historians: book reviews, journal articles, and 
the occasional article for encyclopedias or biographical diction- 
aries. These are in some ways the "nitty gritty" of the profes- 
sion and seem fitted' for the purpose of short writing assignments 
.that one could expect during a ten week gUarter. Since one of 
the aims of any composition class is to provide experience by ^ 
writing freguently, I needed such short pieces. They also would 
allow the student time for ample feedback and rewriting,, some- 
thing that would be more difficult if the goal was a large 
research project. 

The intended audience in the class is the educated, but 
nonspeciallst reader. it is a truism anong historians that they 
unlike other disciplines demand simple, clear, jargon-free Eng- 
lish, intelligible to any educated reader. While the reality may 
be that most professional historians write for other profession- 
-*Jr»-rat4»er t4van for the-general reader, historians -would argue 
that their prose remaiiis Intelligible, if too specialized to be 



of interest to many readers. Moreover, there are still 
historia&s such as Peter Gay who write for a broader audience. 
J^ccordingly, I have designated only one audience for the course, 
the one aiied at by the historical discipline. This has had a 
aide benefit. I encourage students to write on a topic of their 
own interest. They* are free to explore whatever topic, tioie, or 
geographical area that fascinates then. hs a consequence I have 
a large nuiber of papers outside of nj own expertise. I cannot 
be expected to be a specialist on topics as varied as the Thirty 
Teats' War, th^ colonial Aaerican judiciary systei, and the Waf- 
fen SS, I can, however, approach my students* papers as an 
intelligent, if nonspecialist reader, the audience desicrnated by 
the course. 

Students select a research topic and then pursue it during 
the coarse of a quarter. For exaople, a stulent night select the 
Hanhattan Project that produced the Atoiic Bonb. Fe or she would 
begin by reading a book, writing a precis review, having this 
critiqued hy the instructor, th6n subiit a rewritten draft. He 
wonld then continue reading and write another review, 700 words 
in-tength along the lines of those in the &SlS£ican aist2£i£al 
fiSZi&v* This too would be evaluated and then rewritten. The 
student would then produce a biography of one of the figures 
involved in the Manhattan Project, such as J. Pobert oppenheiner. 
fhia too would be rewritten. The next assignment would be an 
atteapt to suiiarize the entire topic, the encyclopedia article 
on the Hanhattan Project, and this too would be rewritten. For 
the final paper, the student would focus on a auch narrower ques- 



tion, sonethlng original and significant, that coald be answered 
through the use of priiary sources. For exaiple: What security 
precautions were there in the Manhattan Project and how effective 
were they? Students thufe have been constantly writing and 
rewriting about their topic* In the final paper they are perait- 
ted to use portions of previous papers where appropriate. 

The aim of this system is to provide continual writing 

» 

t experience and pronpt feedback froi the instructor. There is an 

assignient due on the last day of class each weeic, Thursday. T 
spend the weekend grading-*-to the chagrin of ny wife and young 
daughter , rettirn the papers with written coinnents on the follow- 
ing Ronday, and talk about basic writing- prob leas in class. Stu- 
dents then turn in the rewritten assignient on Thursday and the 
cycle begins again. 

I have handout sheets spelling out each assignaent. There 
is an exaaple of one such assignaent, the 700 word review, dis- 
tributed today. . I have discovered that stulents need to have as 
precise as possible assignaents with the details laid out. ny 
problei with textbooks that deal with writing across content 
areas is that, they aust cover a nuaber of different disciplines^ 
Blaine P. naiaon and others' waiting ic t|i£ 4£ts anl SSi£ZI£SS» is 
one such exaaple.* It has only a couple of assignaents appropri- 
ate for ay particular discipline, naaely the critical book review 
and the tera paper. 

ffhen I grade, I point out inappropriate graaaar, spelling, 
and other aechanics, but I assuae that a writer knows how to car- 
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rect these. One of ay textbooks is an English handboolc, Hatlrins 
S Dillingha^n's EEaSiisal MSlisL ]ia!lS!i22l^ » * ® and I usually inrti- 

« 

cate on a student paper that he should read sueh and such section 
if he has so«e saior probleR. I have discovered that aost of ny 
students have a basic grasp of the language, only one or at nost 
two students each quarter have soie real deficiency. They are a 
problem y because I am not traine<^. as an English teacher. I can 
only criticize bad writing and suggest ways of iiprovenent. Alt- 
hougji I recOBiend the Aoadeiic Ikdvancenent Center (Ohio aniversi- 
ty*s program to he3.p students with reading and study skills) , I 
have no way to enforce its use. Such students painfully conplete 
■y assignments and inch through the course, but I really ai not 
able to offer them the help they need. T do focus mainly on 
organization r logic, clarity, and precision in language, problens 
that 1 IB lore prepared to deal .with--these are the editing 
skills possessed by lore experienced writeis. T do this through 
written eoaaents on each paper, discussion of coaion problens in 
class, and through student conferences. 

let ne conclude ny brief renarks by saying, although I focus 
on the whole writing process: prewriting, conposition, and revi- 
sion* I have benefited aost froa thn work of English conposition 
theory in the area of prewriting, I have found helpful for exaa- 
pie, various systens of heuristics, such as those suggested by 
Blaine P. naiaon in Hciting ia thg ^rtg 6 ggienges^ cited ear- 
ller# or Linda Flower's E£2tlSlrSfiXll!ia StiatSfliSS £2C Scilkia-** 
These help students explore the possibilities of a topic and pose 
questions that can help provide a focus for further research. 
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Sach techniques offer nev possibilities for the history teacher 
and illustrate the need for greater cross fertilization between 
the tvo lisclplines* Such intierdisciplinary efforts, although 
difficult to accoaplishy are necessary if students are to inte*. 
grate vhat they have been taught in English courses vith the 
experience of writing in their own disciplines. 
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